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CHAPTER  I 

SETTING  THE  PROBLEM 

General  Statement 

In  considering  the  preparation  of  the  Adult  Education 
teacher,  the  usual  procedures  and  methods  of  teacher  training 
cannot  always  be  used;  therefore,  this  problem  gives  rise  to 
the  need  for  "A  Plan  for  Selection  and  Training  of  Teachers 
for  Adult  Education  in  Hillsborough  County,  Florida. " 

Needs  for  the  Study 

A  program  for  Adult  Education  should  render  to  the 
community  a  greater  educational  service.   The  success  of  this 
service  depends  on  the  constant  planning,  improvement,  teacher 
training,  and  the  wholehearted  cooperation  between  the  person- 
nel and  the  public. 

Adult  Education  as  a  whole  is  fundamentally  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  worker,  enriching  his  per- 
sonality and  enlarging  his  culture,  and  for  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  the  trades  as  a  whole  in  the  community. 

1 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  and  of  others 

teaching  adults  that  there  is  a  difference  in  method  of 


1.  Prosser,  Charles  A. ,  Unpublished  notes  from  a  summer  session 
course  "Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education,"  Colorado 
State  College,  193^. 
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Instruction,  learning  ability,  and  speed  of  learning  in  adults 

2 
as  compared  with  these  characteristics  in  adolescents.   There- 
fore, it  is  well  to  review  "briefly  some  of  the  important  fac- 
tors concerning  adults. 

The  age  of  an  individual  does  not  greatly  affect  his  learn- 
ing ability.  Learning  is  a  habit,  and  it  will  be  evident  in 

• 

teaching  adults  that  this  habit  has  been  neglected. 

Lack  of  practice  is  primary  among  the  factors  that  affect 
our  lives.   The  professional  scholar,  the  professional  practi- 
tioner of  law  or  medicine,  the  person  of  any  other  highly 
learned  skills  who  maintains  his  knowledge  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  his  field,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  people,  are  the 
only  ones  who  continue  to  learn  new  things,  new  attitudes,  and 
new  skills  as  a  normal  experience. 

There  are  four  very  distinct  elements  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Adult  program.   First,  there  will  be  evidence 
of  lack  of  practice  of  studying  and  learning;  second,  there 
will  be  lack  of  incentive  for  learning;  third,  there  will 

be  lack  of  time;  and  fourth,  there  will  be  fundamentals  that 

5 
have  been  forgotten. 


2.  Robinson,  Edward  Stevens,  Practical  Psychology,  p.  90. 

3.  Prosser,  Charles  A. ,  Unpublished  notes  from  a  summer  session 

course  "Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education,"  Colorado 
State  College,  193^. 

I.     Ibid. 

5.   Ibid. 
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The  adult  student  attends  school  with  quite  a  different 
attitude  and  for  quite  a  different  purpose  than  does  the 
adolescent.   He  has  already  adapted  his  personality,  more  or 
less  successfully  to  his  environment.   He  knows  the  patterns 
of  his  culture.   He  comesto  school  either  because  he  cannot 
adjust  himself  to  those  patterns  satisfactorily,  or  because 
he  wishes  to  acquire  3ome  power  with  which  to  change  them,  or 
to  acquire  knowledge  to  help  him  advance  in  his  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

His  needs  include  guidance  in  choosing  courses  which  will 
lead  him  more  directly  to  the  ends  he  desires. 

The  Problem 

In  view  of  the  conditions  just  cited,  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Adult  Education  program  will  depend  upon  the  teachers 
selected  and  trained  to  do  the  Job. 

In  considering  the  preparation  of  the  Adult  teacher,  the 
usual  procedures  and  methods  of  teacher  training  cannot  always 
be  used,  therefore,  this  problem  gives  rise  to  the  need  for 
a  plan  for  selection  and  training  of  teachers  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 


6.   OfReilly,  Violet.  Unpublished  notes  from  a  summer  session 
course  "Vocational  Psychology, "  University  of  Florida, 
19*JO. 
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Delimitation 

The  person  who  works  at  some  trade,  industry,  or  occupa- 
tion is  known  in  common  parlance  as  a  tradesman,  but  a  person 
who  showc  others  how  to  perform  the  ta?ks  of  their  dally  em- 
ployment is  a  teacher.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  tea- 
cher has  to  knew  two  trades,  the  Job  trade  and  the  teaching 
trade,?  There  are  many  who  know  their  trade  but  do  not  know 
how  to  teach  others  their  trade.   The  person  who  is  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  regular  school  or  college  situation  is  a 
college  graduate  and  has  been  trained  in  pedagogical  methods. 
He,  therefore,  does  not  need  the  basic  training  required  by 
those  who  are  employed  from  industry,  occupations,  or  trades. 
Consequently,  this  study  has  been  confined  to  the  selection 
and  training  of  persons  who  have  not  had  accredited  teacher 
training. 

Basic  Assumption 

It  is  assumed  that  this  study  will  be  helpful  to  directors, 
supervisors,  and  coordinators  of  programs  in  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  select  and  train  as  a  teacher  persons,  with  little  or 
no  previous  teacher  training,  from  the  business  world,  trades, 
or  occupations. 


7.   U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  A  Manual  for  Instructor?,  p.  K. 
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Incidence  of  the  Problem 

When  the  writer  assumed  the  Job  of  promoting,  organizing, 
and  operating  the  Adult  Education  program  ten  years  ago,  the 
need  for  a  handbook,  pamphlet,  or  other  device  to  follow  be- 
came apparent  immediately.   The  procedure  which  seemed  most 
feasible  at  the  time  was  to  recall,  assemble  in  workable  order, 
and  use  the  methods  acquired  in  teacher  training  courses  under 
such  able  vocational  educators  as  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser, 
Director,  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Thomas 
H.  Qulgley,  Teacher-trainer,  State  of  Georgia,  Georgia  Technical 
Institute,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  later  War  Man-power  Commissioner 
for  the  State  of  Georgia;  John  B.  Coleman,  Director,  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Roy  A.  Hinc'ern^m, 
Director  of  Research,  Denver  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado; 
E.  L.  Williams,  Director  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Extension 
Service,  Texas  A  and  M,  and  president  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  a.nd  others. 

In  an  effort  to  further  teacher  training  for  a  program  of 
this  type,  in  19^5 »  *be  writer  compiled  and  mimeographed  a 
pamphlet  "Useful  Information  For  Instructors."  Prom  this  fact 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  need  for  some  form  of  inform- 
ation that  may  be  used  by  the  person  who,  without  previous 
experience,  is  suddenly  placed  in  a  supervisory  position  of 
this  nature  had  been  recognized. 

The  writer  is  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  help- 
ful to  those  in  charge  of  Adult  Education  programs,  and  feels 
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that  the  end  result  will  make  him  a  better  person,  a  better 
teacher,  and  a  better  administrator. 

Method  of  Procedure 

When  the  writer  assumed  the  principal ship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aftult  Education,  it  became  evident  immediately  that  a 
study  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers  for  the 
program. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  was  to 
review  teacher  training  courses  which  had  been  taken  under 
various  outstanding  vocational  education  leaders  and  compile 
useful  information  relative  to  the  problem.  Research  for  this 
information  has  been  in  progress  for  many  years. 

What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  the  beginning  teacher  is 
a  major  problem.   The  teacher  works  during  the  day,  therefore 
is  available  only  for  short  periods  of  time  for  training. 
Another  important  factor  is  that  these  teachers  must  attend 
any  training  periods  on  their  own  time  without  pay.   This 
means  then,  that  much  deep  and  serious  thought  must  be  devoted 
to  research  so  that  the  material  obtained  can  be  condensed  to 
the  basic  essentials  for  this  particular  type  of  training. 
This  has  been  kept  constantly  in  mind  during  the  search  for 
Information. 

In  addition  to  the  compilation  of  information  from  teacher 
training  courses,  coverage  of  books,  many  summer  sessions  at 
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Colorado  Stat©  College  and  the  University  of  Florida,  much 
time  has  been  devoted  to  personal  visits  and  conferences  with 
other  directors  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  study  will  he  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
phase  of  the  work  can  be  treated  separately.  A  vital  factor 
to  be  dealt  with  is  the  sources  from  which  prospective  teachers 
may  be  drawn,  and  their  qualifications  which  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Flan  for  Vocational  Education  for  the 
five-year  period  July  1,  19^7  to  June  30,  1952. 

The  content  in  a  trade  curriculum  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  a  competent  workman  in  any 
given  occupation.   These  requirements  can  be  determined  only  by 
some  form  of  occupational  analysis.  A  complete  occupational 
analysis  requires  considerable  work  and  long  procedure.  It 
consists  of:  first,  a  complete  inventory  of  all  jobs  arranged 
In  a  systematic  order;  second,  further  analysis  of  each  job  for 
determination  of  manipulative  operations  and  skills;  and  third, 
the  theories  and  information  required  for  intelligent  job  pro- 
cedure. 

The  problem  which  then  faces  the  teacher  is  "How  shall  I 
teach  this  material?"  The  occupational  teacher  must  learn  to 
use  certain  basic  methods  and  devices  if  he  is  to  have  reason- 
able success  in  teaching  others.   In  one  chapter  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  present  these  basic  methods  and  devices. 

When  a  person  from  business  or  industry  Is  employed  as  a 
teacher,  he  is  sometimes  ushered  before  a  group  of  students 
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and  left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.   In  such  circumstances, 
training  must  be  gained  from  his  endless  mistakes,  for  which 
the  students  must  pay  in  loss  of  time  and  effort. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  study  will  be  of  help  to  the 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  train  not  only  the  new  teacher,  but 
also  the  in-service  teacher  who  needs  upgrading. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS 
Sources 

The  role  of  the  supervisor  of  Adult  Education  is  one  of 
increasing  Importance  as  the  expansion  of  this  program  creates 
ever-changing  and  complicated  problems.   This  is  particularly 
true  in  obtaining  teachers.   The  source  from  which  teachers 
are  obtained  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of 
certain  classes.   If,  for  example,  a  class  in  bookkeeping  were 
to  be  started  a  great  deal  of  prestige  could  be  added  to  the 
class  if  a  certified  public  accountant  were  selected  to  teach 
the  class.   This  fact  alone  would  not  only  give  Incentive  to 
the  students  to  work  faithfully,  but  also  would  instill  the 
confidence  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  successful  operation 
of  any  class. 

Sources  from  which  teachers  may  be  obtained  was  brought 
our  splendidly  by  Coleman. 

Sources  Prom  Which  Teachers  May  Be  Obtained 

1.  Evening  School  call  list: 

Many  local  school  boards  have  a  substitute  or 
evening  school  call  list  from  which  to  select 
teachers, 

2.  Regular  vocational  school  faculty: 

The  regular  vocational  school  faculty  may  be  used 
as  teachers  in  adult  classes,  especially  where 
certain  qualifications  are  necessary  to  meet  state 
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requirements.  (Such  employment  should  not  inter- 
fere with  their  day  work.) 

3.  Industry: 

Many  skilled  and  qualified  workmen  can  be  obtained 
from  industry.   Preference  is  usually  given  to 
foremen,  because  of  their  responsibility  for  in- 
structing new  workers  and  apprentices  on  the  Job. 
In  the  case  of  training  for  specialized  machine 
or  Job  operations,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  most  efficient  operator  in  the  field  to 
be  taught,  other  qualifications  being  equal. 

k.     Local  advisory  committee: 

In  some  instances  the  local  committee  members  may 
be  qualified  to  take  over  certain  teaching  assign- 
ments of  the  program  with  very  little  confusion 
or  loss  of  time.   If,  however,  these  men  do  not 
qualify  it  Is  possible  that  they  may  be  able  to 
suggest  persons  who  will  qualify  as  to  experience, 
education,  and  leadership  to  do  the  teaching  Job. 

5.  Other  sources: 

In  some  cases  personnel  directors  or  associations 
may  recommend  qualified  persons  for  teachers.   Busi- 
ness agents  of  the  trade  unions  who  have  contact 
with  qualified  foremen  and  workers  may  also  assist 
in  contacting  prospective  teachers. 
Other  qualified  teachers  may  be  obtained  through 
contacts  from  friends,  other  qualified  teachers, 
and  professional  organizations. 
Social,  Service,  or  Trade  organizations  in  the 
local  community  may  make  recommendations. 

The  supervisor  after  a  period  of  time  will  be  able  to  build 

a  back-log  of  qualified  teachers  which  will  enable  him  to  obtain 

teachers  quickly  In  an  emergency. 


1.   Coleman,  John  B. ,  Unpublished  notes  from  a  summer  session 

course  "Local  Supervision — Trade  and  Industrial  Education," 
Colorado  State  College,  19^5. 
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Qualifications 

In  order  to  secure  a  certificate  to  teach  adult  subjects, 

the  applicant  must  meet  the  requirements  as  set  up  by  the  State 

Department  of  Education.   In  essence,  Certificate  Bulletin  C 

2 

lists  the  following  qualifications: 

Shop  teachers  must  be  masters  of  the  branches  of  the  trades 
they  are  to  teach,  and  shall  have  had  at  least  two  years  beyond 
apprenticeship  in  the  trade.   They  must  have  the  ability  to 
impart  their  knowledge;  hold  the  respect  of  the  students,  fellow 
workmen,  teachers,  and  industry.   They  should  take  teacher 
training  courses  when  made  available. 

Related  subjects  teachers  must  be  masters  of  the  branches 
they  are  to  teach,  and  shall  have  had  at  least  two  years  beyond 
apprenticeship  in  the  trade.   They  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  trades  to  which  their  teaching  is  related  and  must  be 
able  to  hold  the  respect  of  students,  fellow  workers,  teachers, 
and  industry.   They  should  take  teacher  training  courses  when 
made  available. 

Certification:  Temporary  certificates  valid  for  one  year 
will  be  Issued  to  qualified  persons  employed  as  teachers  of 
adult  or  evening  classes.   These  certificates  are  valid  from 
date  of  issuance  to  June  3°»  and  may  be  renewed  twice  during 


2.   Florida  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Certification 

of  Trade  and  Industrial  Personnel.   Bulletin  C.  Tallahassee, 
193S.  pp.~b"^13. 
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which  time  requirements  for  a  class  C  certificate  must  be 
satisfied. 

A  class  C  certificate  may  be  Issued  to  trade  extension 
teachers  upon  proof  of  having  had  1^4  hours  or  more  of  success- 
ful experience  in  trade  extension  classes.  In  addition,  the 
candidate  for  a  class  C  certificate  must  have  completed  the 
following  courses  taught  by  approved  teacher  trainers: 

Evening  Schools — Their  Organization  and  Control 
Organization  of  Subject  Matter  for  Evening  School 

Classes 
Teaching  Methods  and  Devices  for  Evening  School 

Teachers 

The  class  C  certificate  is  valid  for  two  years  from  date 
of  issuance. 

Any  Adult  teacher  must  possess  more  than  these  qualifica- 
tions If  a  good  teaching  job  is  to  be  achieved.  First  of  all, 
he  must  possess  at  least  a  thorough  elementary  education  or  Its 
equivalent;  possess  the  abi  lity  to  do  the  mathematics  required 
in  the  occupation  he  Is  to  teach;  possess  exceptional  skill  in 
the  application  of  his  subject  to  the  operations  and  processes 
of  the  occupation  where  it  is  to  be  used;  and  possess  the  ability 
to  keep  the  required  records  and  reports. 

The  prime  asset,  however,  should  be  that  he  possess  the 
ability  to  conform  with  the  aspects  stated  above.   Second,  he 
must  have  a  good  reputation  in  the  trade  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  students,  fellow  workers,  employers, 


3.  Prosser,  Charles  A. ,  and  Bass,  M.  Reed.  Adult  Education— 
The,  Evening  Industrial  School,  p.  154. 
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and  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.   Then  also,  he  must 
have  a  good  reputation  outside  the  trade.   He  should  be  civic 
minded  and  should  participate  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Conditional  Factors  to  be  Considered 

Many  supervisors,  either  in  their  haste  or  in  their  failure 
to  realize  the  Importance  of  these  factors,  have  selected  per- 
sons wholly  unfitted  as  teachers.  It  would  be  poor  judgment 
on  the  part  of  a  supervisor  to  employ  a  teacher  on  a  bench  saw 
or  Jointer  if  that  person  had  lost  several  fingers,  regardless 
of  circumstances.   The  following  conditional  factors  should 
definitely  be  considered  In  the  selection  of  teachers: 

1.  When  the  training  to  be  given  is  for  an  occupation 
requiring  specialization,  such  as  specialized 
machine  or  Job  operations,  care  and  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  existing  standards  of  pro- 
cessing. 

2.  When  training  to  be  given  is  highly  skilled  oper- 
ations, or  sub-standard  levels. 

3.  When  training  to  be  given  is  of  a  nature  requir- 
ing special  physical  strength,  dexterity,  endurance, 
or  keen  eyesight. 

!j-.  When  training  given  is  hazardous  or  disagreeable. 

5.   When  the  training  given  requires  special  care, 

control  or  nerves,  patience,  perseverance,  or  in- 
itiative. M" 


^.   Celeron,  John  B. ,  Unpublished  notes  from  a  summer  session 

course  "Local  Supervision — Trade  and  Industrial  Education," 
Colorado  State  College,  19I»-5. 


Methods  of  Selection 

The  usual  method  for  selecting  teachers  is  to  have  the 
candiflotps  fill  out  the  regular  application  forms.   It  is  pre- 
sumed that  many  teachers  are  employed  from  these  records  but 
personality  cannot  be  put  on  paper.   The  personal  Interview  is 
of  value  both  to  the  supervisor  and  to  the  candidate.   Before 
the  interview  the  supervisor  mu^t  investigate  thoroughly  to 
learn  whether  the  prospective  teacher  is  capable  of  handling 
men,  whether  he  can  get  along  with  his  fellow  workmen,  whether 
he  is  temperamental,  whether  he  possesses  the  proper  attitude 
toward  his  work,  and  whether  he  is  acceptable  in  a  social 
manner.   The  interview  should  be  businesslike  but  tactful  and 
friendly.   "It  gives  each  an  opportunity  to  "size  up"  the  other" 

and  should  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a 

5 
teacher. 


5.   Crow,  Lester  D.  and  Crow,  Alice,  Introduction  to  Education, 
p.  129. 


CHAPTER  III 

DETERMINING  COURSE  CONTENT 

A  person  who  wishes  to  teach  his  trade  or  occupation  to 
another  usually  has,  himself,  obtained  a  high  degree  of  skill 
which  has  come  to  him  through  many  years  cf  experience  in  his 
work.   He  has  also  gained  a  knowledge  of  trade  calculations, 
materials,  machines,  +00IS,  and  much  information  about  allied 
trades.  He  may  have  had  considerable  experience  as  a  foreman 
in  handling  groups  of  men  and,  in  so  doing,  has  learned  ways 
of  obtaining  the  confidence  and  respect  of  those  in  his  charge. 
As  a  result  of  his  many  years  as  a  craftsman  he  brings  with 
him  certain  indispensable  assets,  which  when  properly  organ- 
ized and  arranged  in  instructional  order,  will  form  the  basis 
for  making  him  an  effective  and  efficient  teacher.   Effective 
Job  Instruction  goes  further  than  merely  teaching  a  worker  how 
to  do  his  work. 

Needs  for  Analyzing 

The  first  obstacle  a  new  teacher  from  industry  encounters 
is  in  determining  the  content  of  his  course.   Invariably  the 
new  teacher  asks  "What  shall  I  teach?"  and  "How  shall  I  teach?" 


1.  Management  Information  Reprint,  How  To  Instruct,  p.  2. 
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Dr.  Walter  R.  Williams,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  and  State  Consultant  for  Industrial  Arts,  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  items  under  these  headings  as  follows: 

What  Shall  I  Teach? 

1.  Which  part  or  parts  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  which 

I  possess  shall  I  teach? 

2.  With  what  part  shall  I  begin  to  teach? 

3.  In  what  order  shall  I  teach  what  I  know? 
M-.   Shall  I  teach  only  manipulative  skills? 

5.  Shall  I  teach  both  manipulative  and  technical  knowl- 
edge? 

6.  What  proportion  of  the  above  shall  I  teach? 

7.  Shall  I  teach  jobs  or  exercises? 

8>.  What  skills  can  I  expect  my  students  to  have  after  a 
specified  time? 

How  Shall  I  Teach? 

1.  How  much  time  shall  I  require  for  the  various  phases 

of  my  occupation? 

2.  How  can  I  analyze  my  trade  or  occupation  so  that  it 

can  be  taught  most  efficiently? 

3.  How  do  I  start? 

4-.   Do  I  need  a  course  of  study? 

5.   How  should  a  course  of  study  be  prepared? 

o.   Do  I  make  a  course  of  study  or  does  the  supervisor 

furnish  one? 
7.   What  procedures  do  I  follow  to  secure  equipment  and 

supplies? 
g>.   What  records  do  I  keep? 
9.   What  is  the  length  of  the  course? 

10.  How  are  the  students  selected  for  my  course? 

11.  What  will  the  students  expect  of  me? 

12.  What  will  the  supervisor  expect  of  me? 

13.  What  are  my  responsibilities  to  my  trade  or  occupation 

and  to  the  community? 

The  new  teacher  discovers  immediately  that  as  a  craftsman 
he  has  been  using  his  knowledge  of  the  craft,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously.  That  is,  he  has,  by  frequent  repetition  and  habit, 
learned  to  do  certain  operations  automatically.  He  recollects, 
however,  that  in  learning  various  operations  a  great  deal  of 
application  was  necessary  before  any  degree  of  efficiency  became 
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apparent.   He  then  thinks  of  the  student  whom  he  is  about  to 
teach  and  wonders  how  he  can  teach  what  he  knows.   Then  he 
says,  "With  all  my  experience  I  will  have  no  trouble  teaching 
them. " 

The  new  teacher  has  a  wealth  of  information.   He  has  a 
wonderful  background  of  experience,  however  he  often  finds 
himself  something  like  a  big  country  store  owner  who  carries 
all  kinds  of  merchandise,  but  does  not  really  know  what  or  how 
much  merchandise  he  has  until  an  inventory  and  classification 
have  been  made.   Similarly,  the  new  teacher  must  begin  to  take 
stock  of  his  past  experience  and  trade  skill.   He  must  observe 
himself  at  work  doing  some  specific  Job  to  see  Just  what  he 
does  and  how  he  does  it.   In  other  words,  he  must  analyze  the 
Job  he  wishes  to  teach. 

During  the  orientation  period  the  new  teacher  discovers 
at  least  three  Important  things: 

1.  The  operations  that  are  necessary  to  do  manipulative 
jobs,  such  as  taking  a  trial  balance,  doing  a  Job  on 
a  lathe,  or  making  a  template. 

2.  That  certain  technical  information  is  necessary  in 
order  to  do  the  job,  such  as  correct  dialing  of  a 
phone,  correct  punctuation,  estimating,  or  reading 
a  blueprint. 

3.  The  need  for  desirable  related  information,  trade 
terms,  knowledge  of  materials  and  tools,  standards, 
and  safety  measures. 


2.   McHenry,  P.  T. ,  How  to  Teach  Shopwork.  ,  pp.  9-lk. 
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Analyzing  an  Occupation 

Analyzing  a  trade  or  occupation  simply  means  listing  all 

3 
the  things  that  the  learner  must  he  taught. 

When  a  trade  or  occupation  is  to  be  analyzed,  the  first 
step  is  to  break  it  into  its  major  divisions.   The  term  "block" 
is  applied  to  each  of  the  largest  divisions  into  which  a  trade 
or  occupation  naturally  divides.  A  block  is  a  group  of  jobs 
chosen  because  of  their  similarity,  or  Jobs  which  are  alike 
in  some  common  respect.   That  which  makes  them  similar,  or  is 
common  to  all  Jobs  in  a  block  may  be  a  matter  of  material, 
construction,  or  operation.   In  the  trade  of  masonry  an  example 
of  a  block  on  material  might  be  stone  work,  brick  work,  or 
concrete  work.   Blocks  in  pattern  making  could  be  cored  patterns, 
segment  patterns,  or  other  types  of  patterns.   In  the  machinists 
trade,  blocks  based  on  operations  might  be  lathe  work,  milling 
machine  work,  or  planer  work. 

When  a  trade  or  occupation  is  properly  blocked,  it  would 
be  possible  to  teach  a  learner  the  details  of  any  one  block 
without  the  necessity  of  considering  the  matter  that  is  con- 
tained in  another  block.   This  can  serve  as  a  test  to  determine 
If  the  trade  is  properly  blocked. 

A  trade  may  be  a  one-block  or  multi-block  trade  depending 
upon  whether  there  is  more  than  one  block.   In  localities  where 


3.  Allen,  Charles  R. ,  The  Instructor,  The  Man,  and  The  Job. 
p.  I4-3. 


**-•  Ibid. .  pp.  6H~-[k. 
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industry  is  centralized  and  production  is  the  theme,  there 
are  many  one-block  trades  and  occupations.   For  instance,  con- 
sider the  machinists  trade.   In  the  Tampa  area  the  machinist 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  on  a  planer,  grinder, 
and  bench  work.   In  such  areas  as  Detroit,  not  unfrequently 
the  operation  of  each  of  these  machines  is  called  a  trade, 
and  a  man  following  the  trade  of  a  "lathe  hand"  need  be  versed 
in  few,  if  any,  of  the  operations  on  other  machines.   It  is 
well  to  consider  this  when  determining  blocks  in  a  trade  or 
occupation. 

The  first  and  largest  division  of  a  trade  was  called  a 
"block."  A  block  is  readily  divisible  into  definite  parts 
which  are  called  jobs.   There  will  usually  be  a  number  of  Jobs 
in  each  block  of  a  trade,  and  some  blocks  will  possibly  have 
a  large  number  of  Jobs  In  them.  A  sample  analysis  is  given  on 
page  25.  All  of  the  jobs  in  one  block  will  have  something  in 
common,  for  that  is  the  reason  they  were  grouped  together  and 
called  a  block;  but  in  other  respects,  each  job  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct task  in  Itself. 

After  the  trade  or  occupation  has  been  separated  into 
blocks  and  jobs,  the  Jobs  will  be  further  divided  into  operations. 
An  operation  is  one  of  the  many  steps  taken  in  completing  the 
Job. 


5.   Ibid. ,  pp.  92-114-. 
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6 
Detailed  Job  Analysis 
(Using  sample  analysis  on  page  26) 

Step  1.   Select  a  unit  of  instruction. 

In  this  case  the  unit  of  Instruction  is  "stenographer- 
bookkeeper."  This  is  a  block  in  the  occupation  "general 
office  work. " 

Step  2.   List  the  major  divisions  of  this  unit. 

This  is  a  list  of  Jobs  in  the  block  of  "stenographer- 
bookkeeper.  " 

Jobs 
Use  of  telephone 
Use  of  telegraph 
Handling  mail 
Typing 
Filing 

Operate  office  machines 
Bookkeeping 
Dictation 
Receptionist 

Step  3.   Break  each  Job  into  operations.   Operations  are  the 
manipulative  steps  or  the  "DO". 


JOB  DO 


I.  Use  of  telephone      1.  Accept  incoming  calls 

2.   Give  information  requested 


I 


Make  outgoing  calls 
Place  long  distance  calls 

5.  Make  notes  of  calls  requiring 

attention  of  others 

6.  Dispose  of  notes 


Step  1J-.   Unless  the  analysis  Is  carried  out  further  the  opera- 
tions of  the  job  could  not  possibly  be  performed  intelli- 
gently. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  list  the  things 
a  person  must  "know"  to  do  the  Job  intelligently. 

1.  Correct  method  of  dialing 

2.  Correct  position  of  mouthpiece 

3.  Know  what  to  say 


6.   Fryklund,  Verne  C. ,  Trade  and  Job  Analysis .  pp.  100-116. 
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k.     How  to  find  out  diplomatically  and  tactfully  who 

and  what  is  wanted 
5.   Voice  modulation 
b.  Good  enunciation 

7.   Words  and  syllables  most  likely  to  be  misunderstood 
g.  Hqw  to  place  long  distance  calls 
9.  Long  distance  rates 

10.  Importance  of  making  clear  notes  of  incoming  calls 
and  stating  time  of  call 

11.  Kinds  of  service  offered  by  telephone  company 

12.  How  to  report  trouble  or  make  complaints,  or  get 
information 

13.  Use  good  English 


CHAPTER  IV 
WHAT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT 

The  supervisor  has  found  it  advisable  to  "break  or  divide 
the  trade  or  occupation  into  blocks,  Jobs,  and  operations  in 
making  an  analysis  for  teaching  purposes.  A  better  teaching 
Job  can  be  accomplished  when  the  teachers  attention  is  given 
to  a  smaller  area,  such  as  operations. 

It  is  from  the  operations  that  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
things  necessary  to  "doH  and  the  things  necessary  to  "know"  if 
the  teacher  hopes  to  take  nothing  for  granted. 

The  service  station  man  has  a  lubricating  chart  which  he 
uses  as  a  check  chart  so  that  no  important  parts  are  overlooked 
when  he  greases  a  car.   In  a  like  manner  the  new  teacher  should 
have  before  him  organized  materials  which  will  enable  him  to 
teach  a  unified  course  of  instruction  which  will  secure  the 
best  results  for  him. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  each  occupation  has  a  variety  of 
types  of  work.   In  the  retail  field,  for  example,  types  of  work 
include  selling,  advertising,  buying,  display,  and  package 
wrapping.  It  was  found  that  the  occupations  differed  in  that 
some  might  be  of  the  one-block  trades  or  occupations,  and 
others  might  require  several  blocks.   For  Instance,  in  the  re- 
tail field,  package  wrapping  might  require  only  one  block; 
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advertising  might  require  such  blocks  as  copywritlng,  merchandis- 
ing, and  advertising  layout.   In  the  case  of  retail  store  adver- 
tising the  problem  might  be  to  train  Individuals  as  copywriters 
onlyj  therefore,  "copywritlng"  would  be  the  name  of  the  block. 
The  occupation  would  be  called  Retail  Store  Advertising, 

What  the  Student  Must  Do 
The  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  the  process  of  breaking 
the  blocks  into  Jobs.  Jobs  do  not  cover  ereas  small  enough 
for  good  teaching,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  break  Jobs 
into  operations.   In  this  way  what  the  student  must  DO  is 
more  easily  determined.   For  example: 

The  upholsterer  must  cut  and  fit  materials 

The  advertising  man  must  write  copy 

The  trust  department  employee  in  the  bank  must  handle 

estates 
The  shorthand  writer  must  take  and  transcribe  notes 
The  bookkeeper  must  record  transactions 

The  bookkeeper  in  his  daily  routine  must  perform  certain 

operations.   These  operations  might  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  Journalize 

2.  Post  to  ledgers 


"3.  Make  payrolls 


Make  up  deposits 

5.  Make  tax  deductions 

6.  Take  balances 

7.  Make  profit  and  loss  statements 


Fryklund  states  that  operations  are  definite  things  to  do 
mplete  the  Job.   In  ad 
knowledge  in  the  operations. 


to  complete  the  Job.   In  addition  he  states  that  there  is  no 


1.  Fryklund,  Verne  C. ,  Trade  and  Job  Analysis,  p.  72. 
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What  the  Student  Must  Know 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  student  must  do  certain  things. 
However,  for  a  student  to  do  a  Job  quickly,  efficiently,  and 
properly,  he  will  need  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
which  contributes  to  his  efficiency.   This  additional  knowledge 
or  Information  is  the  KNOW  which  is  so  necessary  to  do  a  com- 
plete Job.   The  upholsterer  in  addition  to  cutting  and  fitting 
materials  must  know  what  fabrics  are  made  of;  the  advertising 
man  in  addition  to  writing  copy  must  know  sales  psychology;  the 
bank  employee  who  handles  estates  must  also  know  the  various 
types  of  securities  and  mortgages.   The  operations  which  the 
telephone  operator  performs  might  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  Accepting  incoming  calls 

2.  Give  information  requested 


"3.  Make  outgoing  calls 


Place  long  distance  calls 
5.  Make  notes  of  calls  requiring  attention  of  others 
b.   Dispose  of  notes 

To  perform  these  operations  successfully  and  efficiently 

she  must  at  least  know  the  information  listed  here: 

1.  Correct  method  of  dialing 

2.  Correct  position  of  mouthpiece 

3.  Know  what  to  say  (do  not  divulge  Important  Information) 

4.  How  to  find  out  diplomatically  and  tactfully  who 
and  what  is  wanted 

5.  Voice  modulation 
o.  Good  enunciation 

7.  Words  and  syllables  most  likely  to  be  misunderstood 


2.   Hill,  Warren  E.  and  Ewing,  Claude  H. ,  Materials  and  Methods 
for  Vocational  Training,  pp.  13g-l637~ 
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SAMPLE  ANALYSIS"1- 

Occupation 
General  Office  Work 

Block 
Stenographer-Bookkeeper 


(This  block  has  been  chosen  for  the  reason  that  many 
businesses  in  this  area  are  small  and  require  the  services  of 
persons  with  the  abilities  and  3kllls  to  perform  these  duties.) 


JOB 


DO 


I.  Use  of 

telephone 


1.  Accept  incoming 
calls 

2.  Give  Information 
requested 

3.  Make  outgoing 
calls 

^.  Place  long  dis- 
tance calls 

5.  Make  notes  of 
calls  requiring 
attention  of 
others 

6.  Dispose  of  notes 


KNOW 


1.  Correct  method  of 
dialing 

2.  Correct  oosition 
of  mouthpiece 

3.  Know  what  to  say 
^.  HOw  to  find  out 

diplomatically  and 
tactfully  who  and 
what  is  wanted 

5.  Good  enunciation 

6.  Voice  modulation 

7.  Words  and  syllables 
most  likely  to  be 
misunderstood 

2>.   How  to  place  long 

distance  calls 
9.   Long  distance  rates 

10.  Importance  of  making 
clear  notes  of  in- 
coming calls  and 
stating  ti™e  of  call 

11.  Kinds  of  service 
offered  by  telephone 
company 

12.  How  to  report  trouble 
or  make  complaints 

or  get  information 
JO.  Use  good  English 


1.   This  analysis  prepared  by  R.  "Bob"  Smith, CPA,  employed  by 
Russell  Bogue  and  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
Tampa,  Florida,  and  Verna  Lowery,  teacher  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  Brewster  Vocational  School,  Tampa,  Florida 
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II. 

Use  of 

1. 

Accept  telegrams 

1. 

telegrsph 

2. 

1: 

Distribute  tele- 
grams 
Write  telegrams 

2. 

Dispatch  tele- 

3. 

grams 

5- 

6. 

III. 

Handling 
mail 

l. 

Receive  and  dis- 
tribute mail 

1. 

2. 

Open  and  stamp 
the  date  received 

2. 

3- 

3- 

Mail  letters 

k. 


How  to  sign  for 
telegrams 

Importance  of  prompt 
distribution 
Kinds  of  service 
offered 

How  to  write  tele- 
grams intelligently 
How  to  count  words 
for  rates 
Hqw  to  call  messenger 

Classes  of  mail 

service 

Postal  rates 

How  to  use  nostal 

scales 

Advantages  of — 

first-class  mail 

air  mail 

registered  mail 

Insured  mail 


IV.   Typing 

1. 

Copy  work 

1. 

Touch  typing 

2. 

Form  letters 

2. 

Parts  of  business 

3- 

Bills,  Invoices, 
forms 

letter- 
correct  punctuation 

*. 

Care  of  type- 
writer 

1: 

paragraphing 
correct  spelling 
and  division  of 
words 
Change  ribbons 

How  to  care  for 

typewriter 

5. 

Make  letter  attractive 

V.   Filing 

1. 

Prepare  for 

1. 

How  to  alohabetize 

filing 

2. 

How  to  file 

2. 

Alphabetize 

3- 

Methods  of  filing — 

1: 

Put  in  file 

numerical 

Take  material 

geographical 

from  file 

5. 

Use  sorting  box 
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VI.  Office     1. 
machines 

2. 


6. 
7. 


Operate  type- 
writer 

Operate  adding 
machine 

Operate  calcu- 
lator 

Operate  mimeo- 
graph 

Operate  address- 
ograph 
Cut  stencils 
Care  for  machines 


1. 
2. 

I: 


Knowledge  of  machines 
How  to  cut  stencils 
How  to  use  stylus 
Mathematics  for 

machines 
Kinds  of  paper  to 
use  for  machines 


VII, 


Book- 
keeping 


VIII.   Dictation 


1.  Journalize 

2.  Post  to  ledgers 
"5.  Make  payrolls 

4-.   Make  up  deposits 

5.  Make  tax  deduc- 
tions 

6.  Take  balances 

7.  Make  profit  and 
loss  statements 

1.  Take  notes 

2.  Read  and  trans- 
cribe notes 


1.  Principles  of  book- 
keeping 

2.  General  banking 
Information 

3.  Social  security 
taxes 

k.      Other  Federal  taxes 


1.  Knowledge  of  short- 
hand 

2.  Business  terms 

3.  Special  characters 
used  in  business 


IX.  Reception- 
ist 


1.  Greet  callers 

2.  Determine  their 
business 

3.  Make  appoint- 
ments 


1.  How  to  get  information 
from  them  tactfully 
and  diplomatically 

2.  Know  to  whom  to  refer 
or  send  them 

3.  Know  whet  information 
to  give  out 

k.      Types  of  people  and 
how  to  handle  them 


CHAPTER  V 
TEACHING  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

In  attempting  to  carry  on  instruction  successfully, 

every  teacher  encounters  the  need  for  mastering  certain 

1 
teaching  skills. 

Most  people  learn  to  do  things  through  someone  telling 

them  how  to  do  it,  showing  them  how  to  do  it,  or  by  doing 

2 
it  themselves. 

Good  teaching  requires  careful  thinking  and  planning. 

Two  main  items  at  least  must  receive  attention  on  the  part 

of  the  teacher  "before  he  attempts  teaching,  whether  it  be 

a  lesson,  a  mental  exercise,  or  a  manual  shop  job: 

1.  He  must  determine  what  is  to  be  taught.   This  will 
constitute  the  content 

2.  He  must  determine  how  it  is  to  be  taught 

Some  of  the  fundamental  methods  used  in  successful  teach- 
ing will  be  treated  in  this  chapter.  One  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  which  has  been  developed  is  the  lesson. 


1.  Leighbody,  Gerald  B. ,  Methods  of  Teaching,  inside  cover. 

2.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educetlon,  A  Manual  For  Instructors,  p.  13. 
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The  Lesson 

A  lesson,  simply  stated,  is  a  teaching  Job.   Prom  the 
viewpoint  of  the  student,  a  lesson  is  the  procedure  followed 
in  acquiring  knowledge  or  information  about  something  he  did 
not  previously  know,  or  developing  the  ability  to  do  something 
he  could  not  previously  do.-'  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher1, 
a  lesson  is  a  teaching  Job,  involving  certain  very  definite 
steps  which  must  be  performed  by  the  teacher  and  participated 
in  by  the  student.   In  teaching  practice  the  term  "lesson"  is 
used  to  designate  the  entire  process  of  teaching  some  specific 
thing.   The  lesson  must  not  be  confused  with  the  length  of  time 
for  which  a  class  meets.  A  class  might  meet  for  an  hour  each 
day  regularly  and  during  that  one  hour  period,  several  lessons 
might  be  taught.   Also,  It  might  take  several  meetings  of  the 
class  to  completely  cover  some  lessons.   A  lesson  requiring 
several  periods  of  teaching,  however,  is  not  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  teaching,  because  during  the  time  between  periods  the 
student  would  lose  track  of  the  development  of  the  lesson.   In 
this  way  more  time  Is  consumed  and  more  energy  used  in  efficiently 
teaching  the  student  than  would  be  necessary  if  shorter  units 
of  Instruction  were  used. 

The  objective  of  the  lesson  must  be  definite  and  specific, 
for  upon  this  is  the  process  and  method  of  teaching  based. 


3.   Allen,  Charles  R.  and  Tlemann,  Harry  A.,  Managing  Minds, 
P.  13. 
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Unless  the  teacher  has  a  definite  point  that  he  wishes  to  put 
over  to  the  student  and  sticks  to  the  teaching  of  this  point, 
then  nothing  definite  will  be  taught.   Then  the  student  tv3.11 
not  be  able  to  state  specifically  just  what  he  has  been  taught. 
If  the  teacher  sticks  to  his  point,  then  the  student  will 
realize  that  he  has  been  taught  at  least  one  new  point  and  will 
be  able  to  say  definitely  just  what  that  point  is. 

The  four  steps  of  the  lesson  are:  (1)  Preparation, 
(2)  Presentation,  (3)  Application,  and  (*0  Test.  Each 
step  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Preparation 

Preparation  consists  in  getting  ready  to  teach  a  lesson 
such  as  a  shop  job  or  a  classroom  project.   The  teacher,  him- 
self, must  have  a  good  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  thing 
to  be  taught.   He  must  have  available  the  necessary  instructional 
facilities — tools,  materials,  supplies,  and  lesson  plans.   In 
short,  everything  must  be  ready  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
class  opens. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  receive  the  lesson  to  be 
taught  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  him,  he  must  be  put  in 
the  proper  mood  or  frame  of  mind  by  the  teacher.   The  teacher, 
having  in  mind  the  lesson  he  wishes  to  put  over,  can  strate- 
gically relate  or  link  the  lesson  with  some  of  the  students 
past  experiences  which  are  vital  to  the  problem. 


^.   Allen,  Charles  R. ,  The  Instructor,  The  Man,  and  The  Job, 
pp.  121-131. ' 
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Presentation 

After  the  teacher  has  made  the  necessary  preparation,  he 
is  then  ready  to  present  the  new  information  he  wishes  to 
teach  in  this  lesson.   This  he  does  by  presenting  the  opera- 
tions to  be  learned  in  a  natural  sequence,  using  the  students' 
experiences  as  a  basis,  and  then  building  up  step  by  step  un- 
til the  entire  lesson  has  been  completed. 

It  has  been  said  that  good  teaching  consists  of  the 
"organization  of  common  sense."  In  a  shop  Job,  the  worker 
uses  the  most  suitable  tool  to  do  a  particular  job.   Likewise 
in  teaching,  the  teacher  will  use  the  method  or  device  best 
suited  to  teach  the  thing  to  be  taught. 

Application 
The  student  is  now  permitted  to  apply  what  he  has  learned, 
in  actual  practice.   This  is  a  most  important  step  in  the  lesson, 
as  it  is  here  that  the  student  applies  what  the  teacher  has 
taught.   The  best  teaching  enters  the  picture  as  the  student 
is  now  actually  performing  the  job.   Here,  habits  are  being 
formed.   The  teacher  must  guide,  direct,  correct  errors,  and 
see  that  every  step  in  the  operation  is  efficiently  performed. 
He  cannot  expect  to  do  the  teaching  job  effectively,  sitting 
at  his  desk.   This  is  particularly  true  in  the  shop.   Doing 
has  always  been  a  good  method  in  learning.   A  few  suggestions 
at  this  point  will  be  helpful  to  the  new  teacher: 
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1.  The  wide-awake  teacher  will  see  at  a  glance  just  hew 
well  the  student  is  doing,  what  his  difficulties  are,  and  in 
what  respect  he  needs  assistance. 

2.  Mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  student  should  be  corrected 
at  once.   This  should  be  done  quietly  and  with  patience.   The 
teacher  at  this  point  should  use  calm  judgment,  give  the  stu- 
dent the  necessary  help,  and  see  that  he  is  given  sufficient 
assistance  to  perform  the  operation  correctly. 

3.  Teachers  should  be  careful  in  criticising  unsatisfactory 
work  without  making  it  clear  how  it  can  be  Improved  in  a  new 
attempt. 

*J-.  If  the  student  finds  himself  unable  to  proceed,  it  Is 
well  to  ask  questions  which  will  help  him  to  work  himself  out 
of  the  difficulty.   It  is  well  to  get  the  student  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  his  way  out  of  a  difficulty. 

5.  When  a  number  of  students  have  a  similar  difficulty 
in  performing  an  operation,  it  is  well  to  call  the  class  to- 
gether for  a  few  moments  and  by  demonstration  or  otherwise 
attempt  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

6.  Since  habits  are  fixed  by  repetition,  a  student  should 
do  the  job  carefully  over  and  over  until  he  forms  the  habit  of 
doing  the  Job  well  and  efficiently. 

Testing 
The  final  step  in  putting  over  a  lesson  or  job  is  test- 
ing or  check-up.  After  the  teacher  has  completed  his  lesson, 
using  such  devices  as  telling,  demonstration,  visual,  and  discussion, 
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there  still  remains  the  Important  testing  out  to  see  if  the 
teaching  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  or  whether  the  student 
can  perform  the  Job  unaided.   Testing  may  be  oral  or  written, 
or  the  student  may  be  asked  to  perform  the  job  without  assist- 
ance from  the  teacher.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
sound  out  the  student* s  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  job 
taught.   To  be  able  to  understand  and  to  possess  the  ability 
to  do  are  fundamental  to  all  learning.' 

Sample  Lesson  Plan 
Job:  Make  Corner  Weld 
Objectives: 

To  develop  the  abl  lity  to 

a.  Set  up  the  Job  to  be  welded 

b.  Straighten  the  corners  properly  before  welding 

c.  Tack  the  edges  of  the  metal  close  enough  so  the 
work  will  not  warp 

d.  Start  the  weld  so  It  will  not  crack  as  it  is 
welded 

Preparation 

a.  A  welded  Joint  Is  shown  to  the  class 

b.  Ideas  of  welding  procedure  are  asked  of  the  class 

c.  Reasons  for  welding;  How  does  this  method  compare 
with  other  means  of  fastening? 

d.  Start  the  weld  so  it  will  not  crack  as  it  is 
welded 

Presentation 

a.  Two  pieces  of  metal  to  be  welded  are  shown  to  the 
class 

b.  The  material  is  placed  on  the  welding  bench  and  is 
supported  by  a  student  acting  as  a  helper 


5.  Allen,  Charles  R. ,  ojd.  clt.  ,  pp.  126-1*14. 

6.  Prepared  by  J.  Pace  Davis,  Service  Manager,  Prince 
Aviation  Company,  Tampa  International  Airport,  Tampa, 
Florida. 
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c.  The  two  edges  are  then  shaped  so  there  are  no  gaps 
"between  the  two  edges 

d.  The  edges  are  then  tacked  at  regular  spaces  of  not 
more  than  one  and  one -half  Inches 

e.  The  two  edges  are  welded,  showing  the  class  the 
proper  place  to  start,  and  the  proper  way  to  apply 
the  torch  and  rod 


Application 


Test 


a.  The  students  are  given  two  pieces  of  metal  and 
asked  to  tack  and  weld  them  together 

b.  Instruction  is  given  as  they  progress  through  the 
lesson 


The  students  are  then  given  two  more  pieces  of  metal 
and  left  to  proceed  by  themselves  to  see  if  they  have 
understood  the  instructions  for  making  this  type  weld. 


Lecture  or  Telling 

What  It  Is 

A  method  for  giving  Information  quickly  and 
accurately.  7 

Lecture  or  telling  is  not  teaching. ' 
The  use  of  the  written  and  spoken  word  is  not 
sufficient.  Many  minds  are  unable  to  learn  by 
the  abstract  method  of  the  spoken  or  written 
word.  A  more  physical  or  graphical  representa- 
tion of  depicting  the  actual  conditions  is 
necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
matter  under  discussion.   The  successful  teacher, 
therefore,  needs  to  resort  to  supplementary  de- 
vices in  order  that  the  student  may  understand  what 
he  is  trying  to  define  by  words. $ 

When  to  Use  It 

To  introduce  new  and  interesting  material  or  mater- 
ial from  sources  not  readily  available  to  students; 
to  supply  recent  information. 


7.  Aiken,  C.  C.  and  Lilly,  Scott  B. ,  Teacher  Training  for 
Industry,  p.  3« 

g.   State  Department  of  Education,  New  York,  Teaching  Related 
Information,  p.  17. 
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q 
In  group  instruction  when — 

All  instruction  given  is  of  common  use  by  all  members 

of  the  group. 

The  instruction  is  immediately  usable  by  all  the  group 

and  not  "cold  storage"  information. 

Conditions  permit  successful  use  of  group  instruction 

as  to  both  showing  and  telling. 

For  emphasis  and  to  interpret,  simplify,  and  make 
material  clear. 

To  save  time  of  the  student. 

To  summarize  the  work  of  the  day  or  week. 

How  To  Use  It 

Have  a  plan — go  over  material  and  think  through 
what  you  are  going  to  say  and  how  you  can  say  it 
effectively.   Make  an  outline  giving  points  to  be 
covered  and  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken 
up. 

Consider  carefully  the  time  limit. 

Have  ready  all  illustrations,  materials,  charts, 
and  pictures. 

How  to  Lecture  or  Tell 

Preparation 

Make  It  clear  to  the  group  what  Is  to  be  taken  up 
and  make  any  necessary  tie-up  with  previous  material 
and  knowledge. 

Arouse  interest — raise  question  or  problem  which 
will  stimulate  the  students  to  think  along  with  you. 

Presentation 

Present  one  step  at  a  time  in  a  clear  and  orderly 
manner.   Present  material  on  level  of  group.   Do  not 
go  too  fast  or  the  group  will  be  unable  to  follow. 
Stress  key  points.   If  necessary,  repeat  Important 


9.   Prosser,  Charles  A.  and  Van  Wyck,  Phillip  S. ,  How  To 
Train  Shop  Workers,,  pp.  63-64-. 
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material,  stating  it  in  somewhat  different  form. 
Use  conversational  voice—speak  to  and  not  at  your 
students. 

Summari  ze . 

Application 

Stop  and  ask  questions;  re-state  questions  in  different 

form  if  students  look  puzzled. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 


Test 


Check  students  on  material  covered. 
Check  notes  student  made  during  lecture. 
Check  to  see  that  the  student  is  using  the  inform- 
ation on  the  Job. 


Demonstration 


What  It  Is 


A  method  which  serves  as  a  valuable  procedure  in 
instruction  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  have  students 
learn  exact  and  acceptable  methods  of  performance.^ 
A  method  of  instruction  in  which  doing  techniques 
may  be  shown,  explained,  and  applied. 


When  To  Use  It 


To  set  a  standard  of  performance  by  showing  how  a 

process  is  done. 

To  show  a  right  and  a  wrong  way. 

To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  actually  practice. 

To  provide  information. 


How  To  Use  It 


Be  sure  there  is  a  need  for  the  demonstration. 
Have  a  definite  aim  and  reason  for  every  demon- 
stration. 

Have  a  plan — do  not  have  the  demonstration  illus- 
trate too  many  points. 
Apportion  the  time  so  as  to  have  time  for  discussion. 


10.   Johnson,  William  H.  and  Fenn,  Isadore  M. ,  Fundamentals 
of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education,  p.  51. 
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Select  carefully  any  students  who  are  to  take  part 
In  the  demonstration.   Be  sure  that  they  know  what 
they  are  to  get  across  and  that  they  can  do  It. 
Be  sure  that  everyone  can  see  and  hear. 
Be  sure  to  have  all  necessary  equipment. 

How  To  Handle11 

Preparation — Let  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration 
be  known  to  the  students. 

Show  the  need  for  the  information  to  be  given. 
Call  attention  to  any  special  techniques  or  points 
to  be  observed. 

Presentation — Demonstrate  one  step  at  a  time  and  in 
correct  sequence.   Go  slowly  enough  for  the  group 
to  follow  the  demonstration. 

Demonstrate  no  more  than  the  group  can  master. 
Present  demonstration  on  level  of  group. 

Application — Have  some  definite  and  pointed  questions 

to  put  to  the  group  as  soon  as  the  demonstration  is 

over. 

Have  the  discussion  general — do  not  let  one  or  two 

monopolize  it. 

Handle  any  criticisms  tactfully — make  much  of  good 

points. 

Keep  discussion  on  the  point. 

Have  students  re-demonstrate. 

Test*— Could  the  students  do  what  was  taught  in  the 
demonstration,  or  as  much  as  would  be  feasible 
following  a  demonstration?12 

Visual 

What  It  Is 

A  method  by  which  instruction  is  carried  on  through 
the  use  of  devices  such  as  films,  charts,  sound  and 
silent  motion  pictures,  still  pictures  of  all  kinds, 
exhibits,  and  graphic  representations. !3 


11.  Fryklund,  Verne  C. ,  Trade  and  Job  Analysis,  pp.  129-131. 

12.  Fern,  G-eorge  H. ,  Training  For  Supervision  In  Industry, 

p.  163. 

13.  Barr,  A.  S. ,  Burton,  William  H. ,  and  Brueckner,  Leo  J., 
Supervision,  p.  ^73» 


t 
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When  To  Use  It 


As  a  supplementary  device  in  other  methods. 

To  put  across  factual  information. 

To  show  operation  of  a  process. 

To  clarify  and  make  material  concrete  and  "real. " 

To  train  students  in  observation. 

How  To  Use  It 

Pictures  and  charts. 

Have  a  wide  collection  to  represent  various  phases 

of  subjects. 

Select  pictures  and  charts  carefully — a  few  well 

chosen  are  better  than  many  chosen  at  random. 

Have  a  place  to  mount  pictures  and  charts. 

If  chart  or  picture  is  to  be  held  up  before  the 

group,  be  sure  it  is  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  all. 

Develop  systematic  manner  of  filing  collection. 

Keep  collection  up-to-date. 

Blackboard. 

Use  for  development  of  material — advantage  to 

student  of  seeing  a  thing  unfold  before  his  eyes. 

Be  sure  all  students  can  see  anything  drawn  on  the 

board. 

Do  not  stand  between  students  and  the  board. 

Consider  use  of  colored  chalk. 

ill 
Motion  pictures. 

Make  a  scheduled  showing  well  in  advance. 

Order  according  to  school  ruling. 

Run  film  before  showing  to  become  familiar  with  it. 

Prepare  a  short  digest  to  be  given  before  showing 

so  students  will  know  what  to  look  for. 

Prepare  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  during  the 

discussion  afterwards. 

See  that  movie  room  is  available  at  the  desired  time. 

Check  projection  machine  before  showing. 

Invite  other  classes  that  would  be  interested. 

How  To  Use  Motion  Pictures. 

Preparation — Prepare  group  by  pre-dlscussion  of 
points  to  be  brought  out  in  the  picture. 
Stress  objectives  of  showing  picture. 


IK      Hodges,  W.  J.,  Coordinator  of  Visual  Aids,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
Notes  taken  from  a  lecture  delivered  at  Brewster  Voca- 
tional School,  March  5,  19^-g. 
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Presentation — Be  sure  that  all  In  group  can  see  and 

hear. 

See  that  speed  of  showing  film  is  not  too  fast. 

On  some  machines,  parts  of  film  may  be  slowed  down 

for  emphasis. 

Application — Conduct  a  discussion  with  the  group  on 

the  basis  of  questions  prepared. 

Allow  group  to  ask  questions. 

Keep  discussion  general  and  to  the  point. 

Te str-Check-ups  can  be  given  through  oral  discussion 
or  written  work. 

Directed  Discussion1? 

What  It  Is 

A  method  for  developing  and  directing  group  thinking. 

When  To  Use  It 

To  give  all  members  of  the  group  a  broader  picture 

on  a  subject  on  which  each  person  has  some  knowledge 

or  experience. 

To  clarify  the  thinking  of  group  members  on  a  specific 

subject. 

To  bring  the  members  of  the  group  to  an  agreement  on 

a  question. 

How  To  Use  It 

Consider  the  problem  and  how  it  will  be  stated,  and 
that  the  problem  is  one  which  will  affect  each  student. 
Determine  the  question  which  may  be  used  or  raised. 
Make  an  outline  to  direct  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
Provide  proper  facilities  such  as  seating,  ventilation, 
lighting,  and  blackboard. 


15.   Fern,  George  H. ,  op_.  clt.  ,  pp.  121-1^7. 


CHAPTER  VI 
TRAINING  THE  TEACHER 

Supervisors  of  Adult  Education  have  had  to  face  difficult 
problems  which  are  in  a  large  measure  peculiar  to  this  type 
of  program,  and  are,  therefore,  not  generally  encountered  in  the 
organization,  management,  and  Instruction  of  the  regular  day 
schools.   These  special  problems  are  imposed  upon  the  Adult 
supervisor  due  to  the  diverse  vocational  and  general  education 
needs  of  the  students  attending  these  classes.   This  presupposes 
that  no  rigid  program  can  be  devised  which  will  work  to  advan- 
tage under  all  conditions. 

On  one  point  all  school  authorities  are  perfectly  agreed — 
that  the  teacher- training  problem  of  training  Adult  teachers 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Assuming  that  the  new  supervisor 
was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  starting  a  new  class  within 
the  time  limit  of  one  week,  he  would  rightly  be  confused  in 
the  selection  and  training  of  a  teacher  on  such  short  notice. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  new  teacher 
and  the  in-service  teacher. 

The  New  Teacher 

Assume  that  a  new  teacher  is  required  for  a  class  and  the 
supervisor  does  not  have  time  to  give  him  a  full  course  of 
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training.  His  first  question  would  be  "What  shall  I  teach 
him?" 

Let  us  also  assume  that  the  new  teacher  has  met  all  the 
educational  and  occupational  requirements,  but  has  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  as  a  teacher.   The  method  of  employing  a 
teacher  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  class  has  been  used  successfully.   This  time  is  used  for 
pre-service  training  and  has  taken  care  of  the  usual  situa- 
tions. 

The  following  suggested  outline,  which  may  be  given  in 
approximately  ten  hours,  is  not  the  only  acceptable  method  for 
training  the  new  teacher,  but  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  of  aid 
to  the  new  supervisor. 

Pre-service  Teacher  Training 

I.   Orientation 

1.  Rules  and  regulations 

2.  Channels  of  authority 

3.  How  and  where  to  secure  class  materials  and 
equipment 

^.  Records  and  reports 

5.  Introduction  to  other  personnel 

0.  Visit  classes  in  operation 

II.   Analysis  and  organization  of  Instructional  material 

1.  Purpose  of  course 

2.  Length  of  course 


3.  Analyze  for  teaching  units 


Lesson  planning 


III.   Methods  of  teacliing 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Discussion 
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Orientation 

The  orientation  of  the  new  teacher  is  a  purely  local 
situation,  but  certain  basic  procedures  are  applicable  to 
any  program. 

1.  Rules  and  regulations. 

Give  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  class  routine  ^uch  as  time  to  re- 
port, length  of  time  for  class  break,  closing  of 
class,  time  and  place  to  smoke,  and  care  of  room 
and  equipment. 

2.  Channels  of  authority. 

Make  clear  the  duties  of  all  persons  who  are  in 
authority. 

3.  How  and  where  to  secure  class  material  and  equipment. 

Explain  how  to  fill  out  and  list  all  information  on 
the  forms  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  requisitioning 
of  supplies.  Also,  explain  fully  the  time  and  place 
to  present  requisitions. 

^.  Records  and  reports. 

Familiarize  the  teacher  with  all  the  forms  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  his  class.   Show  the  need  for 
making  these  reports  and  the  value  they  hold  in  se- 
curing aid  from  Federal,  State,  and  County  sources. 

5»   Introduction  to  other  personnel. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  securing  cooperation  is 
for  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  be  acquainted  with 
one  another. 

6.   Visit  classes  in  operation. 

The  new  teacher  probably  has  no  idea  of  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  in  the  class  room.   The  visitation  of 
classes  and  observation  of  teachers  at  work  will  aid 
him  in  this  respect. 
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Analysis  and  Organization  of  Instructional  Material 

1.  Purpose  of  course. 

A  brief  description  of  the  course  should  be  given, 
with  the  title,  aims,  objectives,  prerequisites, 
and  what  the  successful  completion  of  the  course 
should  mean  to  the  students, 

2.  Length  of  course. 

Adapt  the  course  to  the  actual  enrollment  and  to 
the  time  available.  From  this  determine  the  number 
of  sessions  and  the  length  of  each  session. 

3.  Analyze  for  teaching  units. 

Analyze  the  objectives  and  make  a  general  outline 
of  the  course  to  be  taught.   Determine  the  number 
of  teaching  units,  and  the  proper  allotment  of  time 
to: 

a.  Manipulative  work. 

b.  Trade  and  related  technical  information. 

c.  Demonstrations,  lectures,  pictures,  and 
other  methods. 

Explain  fully  the  manner  in  which  an  occupation  may 
be  broken  into  blocks,  Jobs,  and  operations. 

*K  Lesson  planning. 

Good  teaching  calls  for  careful  planning.   The  new 
teacher  should  be  shown  how  to  make  lesson  plans  as 
follows: 

a.  Objective 

1.  Purpose  of  lesson 

2.  What  to  teach 
How  to  teach 
Procedure  to  be  used 


I 


b.  Methods 

1.  Demonstration 

2.  Lecture 

3.  Discussion 

The  new  teacher  should  be  shown  that  the  order  and 
the  method  used  to  convey  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
to  the  student  at  one  time  as  a  step  toward  the  objec- 
tives of  the  lesson  is  the  aim  of  the  lesson.   To  do 
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this  it  is  necessary  to  show  him  how  to: 

a.  Plan  the  preparation  of  the  lesson 

b.  Plan  the  presentation  of  the  lesson 

c.  Plan  the  application  of  the  lesson 

d.  Plan  the  testing  of  the  lesson 

Methods  of  Teaching 

la  Lecture 

2,  Demonstration 

3.  Discussion 

The  supervisor  can  use  his  judgment  as  to  the  amount 
of  instruction  necessary.   These  methods  have  been 
treated  in  chapter  V. 

The  In-Service  Teacher 

The  fact  that  a  teacher  is  already  employed  in  the 
Adult  program  does  not  in  any  way  simplify  the  problem  of 
giving  him  the  proper  training.   In  the  first  place,  he  is 
teaching  on  an  average  of  two  nights  each  week.   Inasmuch 
as  many  Adult  programs  operate  four  nights  weekly,  this  leaves 
only  one  night— in  all  probability  Friday — in  which  to  give 
training.   This  would  necessitate  the  teacher's  absence  from 
home  at  least  three  nights  weekly  for  a  period  of  approximately 
fifteen  weeks.   In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  wants  and 
needs  some  social  life.   This  does  not  leave  time  for  assign- 
ments at  home.   Another  reason  that  teacher  training  is  a  problem 
is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  work  during  the  day,  often  over- 
time, and  sometimes  barely  arrive  at  class  on  time.   Teachers  have 
often  made  the  remark  that  they  had  forgotten  about  their  classes 
until  almost  class  time.   Problems  in  their  day  Job,  which  is 
their  livelihood,  must  of  necessity  come  first. 
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There  are  many  discussions  and  opinions  concerning  the 

time  necessary  to  train  in-service  teachers.   The  Federal 

Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  set  up  a  number  of  courses 

for  training  part-time  teachers  (opportunity  school— daytime) 

a  few  of  which  are  listed  here: 

Unit  I.  Aims,  purposes,  and  problems  of  part-time  education. 
Introductory  course,  12  to  22  hours.   This  will  prob- 
ably work  out  to  be  a  16-hour  unit. 

Unit  III. Determination  of  aims  and  objectives  of  the  part- 
time  school.   Sixteen  to  "$2.   hours. 

Unit  IV.  Analysis  and  organization  of  Instructional  material 
suited  to  selected  aims  and  training  objectives  in 
the  part-time  school.   Sixteen  to  J>2   hours. 

Unit  V.  Methods  of  teaching  and  instructional  management, 

with  special  adaptation  to  part-time  school  problems. 

Unit  VI.  Follow-up,  visitation,  and  coordination  of  activities. 
Sixteen  to  32  hours. 

Teacher  training  poses  a  problem  for  vocational  educators 

in  all  sections  of  the  country.  A  teacher  training  program  of 

widespread  interest  has  been  organized  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  this  plan  as  formulated  by  the 

2 
authors  of  A.  Unit  of  Instruction! 


1.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Program  for 

Training  Part-time-School  Teachers,  pp.  7-g . 

2.  Hlnderman,  Roy  A.,  Miller,  Graham  R. ,  and  others,  A 

Unit  of  Instruction,  pp.  gl-£2. 
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How  to  Organize  a  Unit  of  Instruction 

Course  No.  1 — Analysis — 15  Class  Sessions,  30  Hours 

No.  of  No.  of 

Sessions  Hours 

1    Presentation  of  purpose,  procedure  and 

requirements  2 

13    Individual  instruction  and  directed  study. 
Type  jobs  to  be  completed  by  each  student: 
Four  different  Content  Analysis  Charts, 
six  and  one~half  hours  each 26 

1    Summary  of  procedures,  methods  of  application, 

questions,  and  discussion  2 


15  30 


Course  No.  2 --Organization  of  Instructional  Materials 
15  Class  Sessions,  3°  Hours 


Presentation  of  purpose,  procedure,  and 
requirements  


1    This  session  is  to  be  devoted  to  drill  in  making 
operation  breakdowns.   The  teacher  trainer 
should  give  a  minimum  of  six  demonstrations  .   2 

12    Individual  instruction  and  directed  study. 
Type  jobs  to  be  completed  by  each  student; 

Ten  operation  sheets,  one  hour  each  ....  10 

Ten  Information  sheets,  one  hour  each  ...  10 

Two  type  Job  directions,  one  hour  each  .  .  2 

Two  test  job  directions,  one  hour  each  .  .  2 

1    Group  test,  summary  of  procedures,  questions, 

end  discussion 2 


15  30 
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How  to  Teach  a  Unit  of  Instruction 

Course  No.  3 — Methods  of  Teaching— -15  Class  Sessions,  3°  Hours 

1  Presentation  of  purpose,  procedure,  and  require- 
ments      2 

10  Individual  Instruction  and  directed  study.   Type 
Jobs  to  be  completed  by  each  student 

Plan  twelve  lessons,  one  hour  each 12 

Assist  three  students  to  plan  type  Jobs, 

two  hours  each 6 

Evaluate  progress  of  four  students  (in  a  group)    2 

3  Individual  instruction  demonstrations:   Four 
students  in  group  with  instructor,  one  teaches, 
one  learns,  one  is  critic,  one  checks  operation 
breakdown;  they  rotate  every  half  hour  6 

1  Group  test,  summary  of  procedures,  questions, 

and  discussions  2 
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One  restriction  has  been  noted  in  the  plan.   The  number 
of  students  in  each  class  is  limited  to  twelve. 

Thirty  hours  is  the  time  set  in  the  plans  Just  shown. 

Two  of  the  outstanding  vocational  education  training 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  Colorado  A  and  M  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  and  Florida  State  University,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  have  similar  plans  which  are  shown  below: 

Colorado  A  and  M  College-' 

Ed  3.   Job  Analysis.  I,  II.  3.  g-10.  (see  note  below) 

Students  will  analyze  Jobs  and  trades  to  determine 
the  skills  and  related  technical  information  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contents  of  a 
course  of  study. 


3.   Colorado  A  and  M  College,  Summer  Session  Bulletin,  19*4-6, 
P.  5^. 
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Ed  &9.   Shop  Organization  and  Control  Methods.  II.  3«  10-12. 
A  study  of  shop  organization  and  control  methods 
to  promote  efficiency  in  the  control  of  instruction, 
equipment  and  materials. 

Ed  18*1-.  Related  Subject  Content.  1.   3.   1-3. 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  related  subjects  will 
be  applied  in  the  production  of  functional  subject 
matter  for  courses.   Such  courses  will  be  developed 
by  students  in  this  class. 

Note  I,  II  refer  to  first  or  second  session. 
3.  refers  to  term  hours  of  credit. 
1-3  and  3-3.0,  refers  to  time  of  day  class  meets. 

These  and  other  courses  meet  two  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week  for  a  total  of  ten  hours  a  week.   The  sessions  are  three 
weeks  in  length.   This  makes  a  total  time  of  thirty  hours  for 
each  course. 

k 
Florida  State  University 

339.   Teaching  Responsibilities  (2|) 
Undergraduate  credit. 
Offered  June  20-July  S,  M.T.W.Th.F.  8:00-10:00. 

446.   Trade  Shop  Management  and  Control  (2^) 
Undergraduate  or  graduate  credit. 
Offered  June  20-July  g,  M.T.W.Th.F.  10:00-12:00. 

k^7»   Industrial  Apprenticeship  and  Labor  Relations.  (2f) 
Undergraduate  or  graduate  credit. 
Offered  June  20-July  g,M.T.W.Th.Fi  3:00-10:00. 

Figures  in  parenthesis  refer  to  term  hours  credit. 

In  this  plan  the  classes  also  meet  two  hours  per  day  per 

class,  five  days  a  week,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  for  a  total 

of  thirty  hours  for  each  course. 


4-.   Florida  State  University,  Summer  Session  Bulletin,  19^9, 
PP.  53-5k. 
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Although  these  courses  are  available  during  the  summer, 
the  problem  of  the  Adult  supervisor  has  not  been  solved.   The 
majority  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  program  must  stay  on 
their  Jobs  during  the  summer  and  are  unable  to  attend  summer 
school. 

When  teachers  are  able  to  attend  summer  school,  it  is 
possible  to  give  them  a  broad  and  thorough  coverage  of  subjects, 
For  example,  during  one  summer  session  it  is  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  cover  four  subjects  in  four  courses.  But  during 
the  regular  school  term  teachers  are  unable  to  spend  more  than 
thirty  hours  for  instruction.   This  means  then,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  Incorporate  several  subjects  into  one  course. 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the  follov/ing  course  for 
this  type  of  teacher  is  suggested: 

Training  Course  for  Adult  Education  Teachers 
I.  Records  and  reports 
II.   Analysis 

1.  Analyzing  an  occupation 

2.  Selection  of  course  content 

III.   The  lesson 

1.  Preparation 

2.  Presentation 


3.  Application 


Test 
IV.  Methods  of  teaching 

1.  Lecture 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Discussion 
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V.      Setting  up  a  course  of   study 

1.  Statement  of  course 

Title,  aims,  objectives,  orerequlsltes 

2.  Subject  outline 

Major  units  and  time  allotment 

3.  Detailed  subject  outline 
Jobs  and  o Derations 

1+.   Lesson  plans  ,- 

Determine  what  is  to  be  taught  and  how-5 

I.   Records  and  reports 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  in  operating  a  successful 
business  is  that  of  keeping  records  and  reports  in  order  to  show 
the  progress  made  or  lost,  and  wherein  lies  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  organization.   Keeping  records  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion is  even  more  Important,  for  the  commodity  dealt  with  is 
not  merely  some  form  of  merchandise  but  the  record  of  events 
in  the  lives  of  human  beings. 

Aside  from  the  human  element,  school  records  are  of  especial 
value  from  a  nurely  statistical  view.  Being  closely  allied  to 
the  trades  and  industries,  records  are  necessary  as  a  guide  to 
the  trends  and  opportunities  in  these  important  fields.   Val- 
uable information  is  made  available  to  labor  and  Industrial 
commissions.   Adult  Education  is  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  and  thus  receives  aid  from,  and  is  under  public  supervi- 
sion  and  control.    Due  to  the  very  nature  of  an  Adult  program 
with  its  varied  schedules  and  types  of  classes,  the  suoervisor 


5.  Thomas,  Frank  W. ,  and  Lang,  Albert  R. ,  Principles  of  Modern 

Education,  pp.  255-261. 

6.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Statement  of  Policies  for  the 

Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  Vocational 
Bulletin  No.  1,  p.  29. 
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should  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  for  extreme 
accuracy  and  promptness  in  handling  records.   Inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  and  varied  reports  and  forms  this  chapter  will 
deal  only  with  the  basic  forms. 

Enrollment  and  Permanent  Record 


Form  Uoi 

ENROLLMENT  AND  PERMANENT  RECORD 

Name  


Address 
Course 


Phone 


.Days 


Hrs 


Date  Entered 


Date  Withdrawn 


Trade  or  Occupation 
Present  Employer  


Yrs 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


After  the  course  has  been  decided,  enrollment  is 
accomplished  by  filling  out  the  above  card  and  paying 
the  one  dollar  ($1.00)  fee. 
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Admit  Blank 


ADMIT  TO  CLASS 


Name 


Class_ 
Date 


Signature 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


The  admit  blank  properly  filled  out  and  signed  is  the 
instructors  assurance  that  the  student  presenting  it  has 
complied  with  the  necessary  requirements,  and  is  entitled 
to  attend  the  class  designated  on  the  admit  blank.   The 
instructor  may  then  add  the  student's  name  to  the  class 
roll. 

Drop  Blank 


Name 


Class, 
Date 


DROP 


Signature. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
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After  three  consecutive  absences  the  student's  name  is 
dropped  from  the  class  roll.  This  form  properly  filled  out 
by  the  teacher  is  turned  in  to  the  office  at  the  end  of  the 
class  period  from  which  the  student's  name  was  dropped. 

Re-enter  Blank 


RE-ENTER 


Name 


Class_ 
Date 


Signature, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Each  teacher  is  required  to  keep  the  Smith-Hughes  Trade 
and  Industrial  and  Distributive  Education  Class  Report  and  to 
turn  In  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  Instructor's  Summary 
Report.   Samples  of  these  report  forms  appear  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

Analysis,  the  lesson,  and  methods  of  teaching  in  this 
outline  were  discussed  In  detail  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V. 

V.   Setting  up  a  course  of  study' 

The  method  here  outlined  is  not  the  only  acceptable  one 
that  can  be  used  for  outlining  a  course  of  study.   It  is  some- 


7.   Hinton,  H.  F. ,  Unpublished  notes  from  an  extension  course 

"Organization  of  Subject  Matter  for  Shop  Classes."   Taught 
In  Tampa  under  auspises  of  University  of  Florida,  19*10. 
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what  simplified  and  modified  to  suit  the  reeds  of  the  non- 
professional teacher  drawn  from  Industry. 

1.  Statement  of  course. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  a  statement 
should  be  made  so  the  teacher  may  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  subject.   It  is  even  more  important 
that  the  teacher  have  this  clear  understanding  than 
the  student,  as  it  clarifies  his  own  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

2.  Titles,  alms,  objectives,  prerequisites. 

The  title  of  a  course  should  be  brief  but  should 

thoroughly  describe  the  course. 

The  aim  of  a  course  should  be  general  as  it  affects 

such  outcomes  as  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  skills, 

Objectives  should  be  expressed  in  specific  terms  of 

student  attainment. 

In  all  re-imbursable  classes  there  are  prerequisites 

such  as  age,  working  in  a  certain  field  or  allied 

trade,  and  whether  the  student  desires  to  extend  his 

knowledge  and  skill  in  the  particular  occupation  in 

which  he  is  employed. 

3»  Subject  outline. 

This  outline  is  made  to  conform  to  the  outcomes  of 
the  objectives,  and  contains  only  the  major  topics. 
As  an  example  see  page  20,  Chapter  III,  Step  2.   The 
time  allotment  for  example,  might  be  a  ten  weeks 
course  of  two  hours  a  night  and  two  nights  a  week, 
for  a  total  of  forty  hours. 

^.   Detailed  subject  outline. 

Here,  the  subject  outline  is  broken  down  into  jobs 
and  operations  in  preparation  for  the  lesson  plans. 
This  step  is  primarily  to  guide  the  teacher  in 
organizing  his  course,  and  keep  him  from  overloading 
any  one  phase  of  his  course. 

5.  Lesson  plans. 

The  course  should  finally  be  set  up  by  lessons.  A 
lesson  plan  may  be  an  elaborate  write-up  giving 
minute  details,  or  it  may  be  only  a  few  notes  of 
two  or  three  major  points  for  a  reminder. 

A  sample  lesson  plan  follows  on  the  next  page. 
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Sample  Lesson  Plan 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Tampa   Florida 

Class Unit  No. Lesson  No. Date_ 

Instructor 

I.  Object  of  the  lesson 


II.   What  needs  to  be  known,  (average  6  to  g  points) 
Teaching  points: 

1.  

2. 

3- 

k. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

g. __ 


III.   Check-up  questions  for  discussion-review,  etc. 

1. 

2. 

3- 

IV.  References 

1. 

2. 


Use  additional  space  on  reverse  side  as  needed  for  notes 
and  comments. 
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(reverse  side) 


THE  INSTRUCTION  PROCESS 

Step  I.   How  will  the  lesson  be  Introduced?   How  will  preparation 
be  done? 

Step  II.  Teaching  methods. 

Methods  instructor  may  use  for  presenting  this  material. 
Check  those  used  in  presenting  this  lesson. 


1.  Discussion  (tell)   __5.  Text  study 

2.  Demonstration  ( show)        6.  Project  

Controlled  experiment  (do)   7.  Lecture 

The  four-step  lesson  g.  Drill 


I 


Check  the  instructional  devices  which  would  be  best 
adapted  for  teaching  this  lesson.   Mark  with* 

1.  Spoken  word 5.   Slides 

2.  Written  word  6.   Models" 


I: 


Charts 7.   Cutaways  

Panels g.  Real  equipment 


Check  with  this  u^,  devices  used  for  presenting  this 
lesson. 

Step  III. Test 

What  type  test  should  be  used  for  checking  the  student 
in  this  lesson? 

1.  On  the  Job  (performance) 

2.  Objective  types: 

a.  Multiple  choice  c.  Missing  word  

b.  Matching  d.  True-false 
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CHAPTER  VII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

At  no  period  in  our  history  has  there  been  such  a  need 
for  Adult  Education.   Life  has  been  made  so  complex  by  the 
magnitude  and  variety  of  social  and  economic  advances  that 
it  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  for  individuals  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  adjust  themselves.   To  the  extent  to  which 
adults  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided  by  Adult 
Education  to  become  more  resourceful  and  better  qualified  in 
their  occupations,  they  are  protecting  themselves  against 
becoming  technologically  unemployed.   This  is  one  of  the  many 
services  which  is  being  rendered  by  Adult  Education. 

The  success  of  this  program  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  selection,  the  training,  the  improvement,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers. 

This  study  has  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  person 
who  is  entering  the  field  of  Adult  Education  as  a  supervisor, 
or  the  person  in  an  Adult  program  who  has  not  had  the  time  to 

organize  a  plan  for  selecting  and  training  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel. 

From  this  study  a  suggestive  plan  is  presented  for  the 
organization  of  a  training  course  for  the  teacher  entering 
the  teaching  profession  from  industry,  and  the  improvement  of 
teachers  already  in  service. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  to  the  supervisor  in 
understandable  and  usable  form  the  underlying  principles  of 
selecting  teachers,  trade  and  Job  analysis,  determination  and 
organization  of  course  content  which  can  be  applied  to  any 
occupation  requiring  instruction,  and  the  possible  manner  in 
which  these  principles  may  be  adapted  and  applied  to  teacher 
training. 

An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  show  the  necessity  for 
making  an  analysis  of  a  trade  or  occupation  for  Instructional 
purposes,  and  finally  to  condense  the  instructional  material 
into  a  plan  whereby  a  supervisor  may,  without  much  loss  of 
time,  adapt  a  program  of  instruction  to  his  particular  situ- 
ation. 

In  conclusion  it  is  hoped  that  the  supervisor  will  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  pre-servlce  training,  that  it  is  of  great 
value  to  any  program  to  place  the  teacher  on  the  payroll  for 
training  prior  to  actual  teaching,  and  that  this  pre-servlce 
training  should  include: 

Orientation 

Analysis 

Organization  of  instruction  material 

Methods  of  teaching 
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